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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 
ENGLISH HEXAMETERS AND ELEGIACS. 

In the preface to his charming idyllic poem 
‘Dorothy,’ the author—whose hand has lately | 
been missed from these columns, in which it | 
was wont to be familiar—thus speaks of the | 
measures in which he delineates and glorifies 
his heroine : 

“We are not ignorant, brethren, of what has 
been said and done concerning English Hexameters ; 
from the days of Hobbinol, and Abraham Fraunce, 
and Philip Sidney, down to those of Whewell, and 
Clough, and Longfellow, and Kingsley, and Matthew 
Arnold, and that /umen purpureum, Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne. As for Elegiacs, there was one who 
said that— 

In the Hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery 

column ; 

In the Pentameter aye falling in melody back : 

but few have taken kindly to these measures ; their 
friends are feeble, like myself; and their enemies 
are mighty and rage horribly; and if they rage 
against the Hexameter, how much more against the 
rarer and more difficult Pentameter ?” 

This was written in 1880, forming part of 
an explanatory and somewhat apologetic 
prelude to a poem that tells its own tale 
admirably, and that is written, besides, in 
crisp, nimble, and fluent elegiacs constituting 


ir own strong and permanent recom- 


mendation. Yet, apparently, the critic of 
to-day knows nothing either of ‘Dorothy’ 
or of its instructive and dexterous preface. 
Mr. Browning, in a somewhat impatient 
little introduction to one of his volumes— 


| written at a time when he and the “ British 


public” did not see exactly eye to eye in 
regard to lofty intellectual poetry—hoped 
that when men sat in judgment on his work 
they would, at any rate, take the prelimi- 
nary caution of making some preparation 


|for their responsible task. One would 


imagine that a critic of any pretension would 
consider a laborious and generous training 
indispensable. How else can he expect his 
word to have weight and his opinion to be 
authoritative? The general reader, for whom 
and through whom he labours and earns his 
living, is supposed to give credence to his 
statements and to abide by his decisions. It 
is a fact that critiques and appreciations 
furnish many “ well-read” members of the 
community with their entire stock of literary 
knowledge. They supply for the clubs and 
the gatherings at afternoon tea the indis- 
pensable minimum of allusions to “the last 
new thing” of a favourite or the advent of a 
fresh aspirant to fame. Thus the indifference, 
ignorance, or error of a critic who speaks 
through the medium of a well-accredited 
organ may be fraught with serious con- 
sequences both for the books he discusses and 
the readers whose faith he commands. 

Of this necessity for care and thorough- 


|ness there is a somewhat startling illus- 


tration in the Academy of 19 January, 
where a reviewer handles in smart modern 


|fashion the new volume of poems by Sir 


Lewis Morris, entitled ‘Harvest - Tide’ 
(Kegan Paul). The longer poems in this 
volume —the Diamond Jubilee ode, the 
‘Georgian Romance,’ the soldiers’ song 
‘For Britain,’ &c.—are strong and charac- 
teristic settings of their themes, while 
many of the shorter lyrics—‘ Remember,’ 
eg. Ah! was it 1?’*Tedium Vite,’ ‘ Terra 
Domus,’ ‘ Pilgrims,’ and the vivid ‘ In Memo- 
riam’ on Mr. Gladstone—are finely conceived 
and daintily and gracefully elaborated. But 
new criticism sees nothing of this; sets 
itself, on the contrary, to show how ridiculous 
it can make the artist ; and falls wofully, as 
will now be seen, on the other side. The 
reviewer in the Academy poses, as he should 
be entitled to do, on a broad basis of com- 
prehensive knowledge. He asserts his fami- 
liarity with poetry earlier than that given in 
‘Harvest-Tide, and he presumes to prove 
that Sir Lewis Morris is an imitator under 
several heads. It will suffice meanwhile to 
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report what he says of the poet’s handling 
of elegiacs. This comes under one of the 
sections in which he affects to show mere 
sequence in poetic endeavour, and is courage- 
ously stated in these terms :— 

“In a third he has seemingly been reading Mr. 
Watson’s ‘Hymn to the Sea,’ for he adopts its 
English pentameters. The metre, of course, is 
classical; but (save for a couplet of Coleridge) we 
are not aware that any poet before Mr. Watson 
had attempted to naturalize the metre. Conse- 
quently it is of Mr. Watson we think when we 
read such verse as this :— 

Man that is born of a Woman, the pride and the 
shame of Creation ; 

Man that soars upwards to Heaven, and sinks to 
the nethermost Hell.” 

It may be pointed out in passing that if Mr. 

Watson favours these measures, he is attempt- 

ing elegiacs and not merely using penta- 

meters. The main point, however, is that 

people with literary pretensions—members 

of clubs, and of cerulean companies at 

afternoon meetings for intellectual commune 

-will be misled by such an authoritative and 
dogmatic deliverance as that given in the 
Academy. Confiding in it, they will conceive 
false notions, not only of Sir Lewis Morris as 
a poet, but of “the metre” that, “of course, 
is classical.” They may be recommended, 
with reference to the poet, to study his 
volume for themselves—to give it the patient 
and impartial attention it fully deserves—and 
with regard to the metrea final word may be 
said here and now. Hexameters and elegiacs 
have been in occasional favour since they 
engaged the serious attention of Gabriel 
Harvey and momentarily attracted the youth- 
ful Spenser. Great poems in both forms 
appeared in the nineteenth century. The 
success of Longfellow, Clough, and Kingsley 
in manipulating “the rise and long roll of 
the hexameter” should be known and appre- 
ciated of all men and critics. The author of 
‘Dorothy,’ as has n seen, quotes Cole- 
ridge’s mnemonic illustration of elegiac 
structure, and probably this is the couplet 
that strikes the Academy writer as the only 
existing specimen of English “ pentameters ” 
apart from the adventurous attempt of Mr. 
Watson. But (to pass over the experiments 
of three hundred years ago, and others) there 
is in our own day ‘ Dorothy’ of 1880 to reckon 
with as a precursor, and there is Browning's 
‘ [xion,’ included in ‘ Jocoseria,’ 1883. Further, 
and chiefly, Sir Lewis Morris himself pub- 
lished in ‘Songs of Britain,’ 1887, his loftily 
inspired elegiac poem ‘Priests of Myddfai,’ 
one of the finest elaborations of a romantic 
legend in the language. Quid plura? We 
conclude that smart criticism is not neces- 


'exclaim, “ Mind 
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| sarily final—it is painful, indeed, to find it 
}not always well informed—and that a poet 
| may be most seriously misrepresented through 
critical waywardness or ineptitude. Before 
attempting to sit in judgment it were well, 
as Browning reasonably desiderated, that 
one should be fully qualified to judge. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


PLOUGH MONDAY MUMMERIES. 

Tue hundred years which have just con- 
cluded witnessed the disappearance of several 
ancient customs, but the Plough Monday 
pageant has survived into the twentieth 
century, though not without modification. 
The North Lincolnshire “ plough-jags,” for 
instance, have gone from house to house this 
season fantastically attired; and if they 


|no longer drag the plough of olden times 


with them, they are still sometimes accom- 
og by a fiery and curveting hobby- 
10rse. It may perhaps be worth while to en- 
shrine the ialcoten version of the “ ditties” 
recited by the mummers in the pages of 
*N. & Q.. for who knows how long or how 
short a time may elapse before they are dis- 
carded and forgotten ? 

The following dialogue is printed as written 
down for Miss Fowler, of Winterton, by W. A, 
from the dictation of his father, who lives in 
the parish of Hibaldstow. It contains one 
interesting idiom, “ War out!” which Miss 
Fowler herself takes down in another version 
as “Where out!” The words appear to 
mean “ Be wary !” “Pay attention!” “ Look 
out!” or, as Lincolnshire people frequently 
yersens Otherwise the 


|only noteworthy thing about the rime is that 


the combat which should occur is omitted, 
and consequently no doctor appears to bring 
the fallen champion to life. 
PLovGuBoys. 
Clown, 1st (actor). 
Ciood evening, ladys and Gentlemen, 
Il am making rather a bole call ; 
But Christmas time is a merry time, 
I have come to see you all. 
I hope you will not be ofended 
For what I have got to say: 
Here is a few more jolly fellows 
Will step in this way. 
Soldier, No. 
I am a Recuited seagant 
Ariving here just now ; 
My orders is to enlist all 
Who follow the cart and plough. 
Foreign Traveller, 
endeed, mr seagant, 
As I suppose you are, 
You want us bold malishal lads 


To face the Boer war. 
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Will [We’ll?) boldly face the enemy 
And do the best we can, 
And if they dont prove civil 
We will slay them every one. 
l am a Foreign traveller, 
I have travelled land and sea, 
And nothing do I want but a wife 
To please me the rest part of my life. 


Lady, 4th, 
lam a lady bright and gay, 
The fortune of my charm, 
And scornfully | am thrown away 
Into my lover arms. 


3rd (i.¢., the Foreign Traveller). 
I have meet my dearest jewel ; 
She is the comforts of my life, 
And if she proves true to me 
I entend her been my wife. 


Farmer, 5th, 
Madam, it is my desire, 
If | should be the man 
All for to gain your fancy, love, 
1 will do the best I can. 
| have got both corn and cattle, 
And everything you know, 
Besides a team of horses 
To draw along the plough. 


Lady. 
Young man, you are deceitful, 
As any of the rest; 
So for for [sic] that reason I will have 
Them I love best. 
Soilder [sic]. 
Come, me lads, who is bound for listing, 
And gan along with me: 
You shall have all kinds of liquor 
While you are in our company. 
Indian King, No. 6. 
War out! me lads, and let me come in! 
For I am the old chap called Indian King. 
They all have been trying me to slay; 
But you see I am alive to this very day. 
Holby Horse, No. 
In comes a four year old cout, 
A fine as ever was bought : 
He can hotch and he can trot 
14 miles in 15 hours just like nought. 
Lady Jane, N. 8. 
In comes Jane with a long leg crayn, 
Rambling over the midow ; 
Once | was a blouming young girl, 
But now | am a down old widow. 
N. 2 (i.€., the Soldier), 
Gentlemen, and ladies, 
You seen our fool is gone ; 
We make it in our business 
To follow him along : 
We thank you for civility 
That you have shown us here ; 
"e wish you a merry Christmas 
And a happy new year. 


The introductory speech of the clown given 
below differs from that in the above dialogue. 
It was copied by Miss Mina Fowler from the 
version of a village boy at Winterton, but 


the rest of the “ditties” have still to be 
collected. 

In comes I, ohs [I’ve ‘| never been before, 

With my big head and my little wit. 

If my head be big and my wit be small 

Il act Tomfool among you all. 

Ah, Ah, Ah, you and me, 

Little brown juden [jug ?}, I love thee. 

If 1 had a cow that gave such milk 

I ll clothe her in the richest silk. 

Ill feed her on the best of hay, 

And milk her forty times a day. 

In comes I, hungry and dry, 

Please will you give us a bit of pork-pie. 
The request which concludes this speech 
smacks of the soil, for pork-pie is a favourite 
dish among high and low in the county of 
Tennyson and Newton, where “ pig-meat ” is 
held in great esteem. 

The next dialogue was repeated to Miss 
Fowler at Winterton by Mrs. L., who gave it 
as used on “the hillside” (the western slope 
of the wolds in North Lincolnshire) some 
twenty-five years ago. It is to be noticed 
that in this version, as in the one from 
Hibaldstow, the hobby-horse can “ hotch ”— 
whatever pace that word may mean—while 
a long-legged crane is again referred to in 
“ Jane's” speech. It may be that the heron, 
not the true crane, has suggested the line. 
The latter bird is now only a chance visitor, 
while the former is, or was till lately, some- 
times called the crane, its more common 
name being heronsew. The “ Doctor's” part 
includes an allusion to bagpipes (here pos- 
sibly a comic name for the wea which 
were once well-known instruments of music 
in the county. An old man who could play 
the Lincolnshire pipes was still living in the 
neighbourhood of Kirton-in-Lindsey in the 
couller half of the nineteenth century, but 
both the player and his pipes have now 
vanished. 

PLoven-sacs’ Dirrres. 
The Hobby- Horse. 
Here comes a four-year-old colt [cowt ], 
As fine a filly as ever was bought [bowt}. 
He can ’otch, an’ he can trot, 
An’ he can carry a butter-pot 
Nine miles high wi’out touching the sky. 
Jane, or Besom Betty. 
In comes Jane with a long-legg’d crane, 
Creeping over the 
Once I was a blooming maid, 
But now a down owd widow. 
[She sweeps about with her broom. 
The Soldier. 
I’m a recruiting serjeant 
Arrived ere just now ; 
My orders are to ’list all 
That follow cart and plough, 
Likewise fiddlers, tinkers, 
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And all that can advance. 
I should like to see our fool dance. 
Ah! but I can sing. 
Come, all you lads, that ’s a mind for listin’, 
Come with me and be not afraid : 
You shall have all kinds of liquor, 
Likewise dance with a pretty maid. 
The Fool 
is supposed to kill one of the men, and then they 
shout, “ Dead! and where's the doctor?” 
The Doctor. 
Here | am, the doctor ; 
I can cure the itch, the stitch, 
The blind, the lame, 
And raise the dead to life again. 
I once cured a man that had been in his grave nine 
years. 
Take hold of my bottle till I feel his pulse— 
And every time he stirr’d his bagpipes played— 
Cheer up, Sam, and let ’s have a dance. 
The Indian King. 
‘— appears as a black man with white dress, ] 
Where out! my lads, let me come in, 
I’m the chap they call ‘‘ the Indian King.” 
e dances, 
The Ladu. 


I’m a lady bright and gay, 
The truth to you [I'll tell. 


What did the Foo! say? 
MapBet PRAcock. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

( To he contin ued.) 


EDMUND SPENSER, ‘ LOCRINE,’ AND 
*SELIMUS.’ 
(Continued From p. 263.) 

As in his other work, so in ‘Selimus’ 
Marlowe has subordinated everything in his 
play to the development of a single idea, 
which he has embodied in the character 
whose name is given to the play. It is the 
same idea as is personated in Tamburlaine 
and in the Duke of Guise—the lust of power 
or hunger for an earthly crown. Similarly, 
too, he makes Guise, Tamburlaine, and Seli- 
mus pronounced atheists, men who scorn 
religion, and only use it as a cloak to cover 
their designs. Add also that the three 
characters are ardent disciples of the teach- 
ings of Machiavelli. 

The confession of faith made by Selimus 
in his great speech, 235-385, is neither 
more nor less than an exposition by the 
author of his own beliefs and opinions ; and 
the substance of this speech is condensed by 
Machiavel in the soelegee to ‘The Jew of 
Malta.’ It also finds a parallel in the long 
speech by Guise in ‘The Massacre at Paris,’ 
Dyce, pp. 228, 229, and its sentiments and 


Marlowe’s acknowledged work. Moreov 
it is on record in an ofticial document that 
Marlowe was in the habit of expressing his 
opinions in the very words that he has put 
/into the mouth of Selimus. 
Greene might have written, and very pos- 
sibly did write, ‘ Locrine,’ and a strong case 
could be made out for him as its author ; but 
/he is impossible as the author of ‘Selimus,’ 
| Compared with his work generally, but espe- 
cially with his plays, the style of *Selimus’ 
is severe simplicity itself; and its sustained 
power and vigorous phrasing are things 
which Greene in his wildest dreams could 
never hope to aspire to or even imitate. 
Besides, Greene was not a_ proselytizing 
atheist who vented his opinions in all com- 

anies, nor was he a follower of Machiavelli. 
ndeed, he had such an aversion to Marlowe's 
opinions that he went out of his way to make 
the fact publicly known. In ‘The Groats- 
worth of Wit’ Greene admonishes Marlowe 
to abandon atheism and to guide his life and 
his thoughts by other and better precepts 
than those of “ pestilent Machivilian policie.” 
It is quite clear from his writings that 
Greene was not an atheist of the aggressive 
type that Marlowe was, and that his argu- 
mentative powers were not equal to the 
composition of the singularly powerful plea 
against religion made by Selimus. 

Marlowe’s irreligious views were notorious 
to his contemporaries, and we find one of his 
enemies, a Richard Bame or Banes, laying an 
information against him on that score, one 
of the counts in the indictment being that 
he (Marlowe) was constantly saying “that 
the first beginnynge of Religion was only 
to keep men in awe” (Marlowe's ‘ Works,’ 
Dyce, p. 389, Appendix II.). Bame or Banes 
asserts that this was one of Marlowe's 
“common speeches,” as “shall by good and 
honest men be proved”; that he preached 
atheism in all companies, and scorned both 
God and man, “willinge them not to be 
afrayed of /ugbeares and hobgoblins.” Now, 
those very words are used by Selimus in the 
speech already referred to, where he says 
that the names of gods, religion, heaven, and 
hell were first devised to make men live “7 
quiet awe,” and that religious observations are 
Only bug-bears to keep the world in fear, 
And make men quietly a yoke to bear. 


Ll. 340-1. 


The case for Marlowe as against Greene does 
not need further argument. 

Marlowe affected a supreme contempt for 
religion, and he ransacked a copious voca- 
bulary to give that contempt expression. In 
his acknowledged work he refers to it as a 


phrasing are echoed in many passages of 
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toy, a fable, an old wives’ tale, a mere sound 

without a definite meaning ; and he tells us | 

he was ashamed of men who paid heed to 

such foolery. I will quote :— 
Guise. My policy hath fram’d religion. 

Religion! O Diabole ! 

Fie, I am asham, however that I seem, 

To think a word of such a simple sound, 

(Of so great matter should be made the ground. 

*The Massacre at Paris,’ p. 228, col. 2. 

Machiarel. I count religion but a childish toy, 

And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 


lam asham’d to hear such fooleries. 
*rologue, ‘The Jew of Malta.’ 


Compare— 

I count it sacrilege for to be holy, 

Or reverence this thread-bare name of good ; 
Leave to old men and babes that kind of folly, 
Count it of equal value with the mud. 


And scorn religion ; it disgraces man. 
So that religion, of itself a bauble, &c. 
*Selimus,’ IL. 249-52, 255, and 342. 
Again :— 
Sinam. There is a hell and a revenging God. 


Selimus. Tush Sinam ! these are school conditions, | 


To fear the devil or his cursed dam. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 422-4. 
One is reminded of Tamburlaine’s boast :— 
There is a God, full of revenging wrath, 
From whom the thunder and the lightning breaks, 
Whose scourge I am. 
‘2 Tamb.,’ V. i. p. 69, col. 2. 
In ‘Tamburlaine,’ ‘ Edward IL.’ and ‘ The 


Massacre at Paris,’ as well as in ‘Selimus,’ | 


Marlowe’s idea of ultimate happiness never 
reaches beyond the possession of an earthly 
crown, in which he centred all joy. 
hilosophy there was no room for heaven nor 
ell. And, he argued, if there be a heaven, 
the joys of heaven are not to be compared 
with kingly joys on earth. See Tamburlaine’s 
speech, Dyce, p. 18, col. 2, commencing 

The thirst of reign and sweetness of a crown, Ke. 
With him the crown is “the ripest fruit of 
all”; it is “perfect bliss and sole felicity”; 
and to obtain the prize all things are lawful 
that favour the end. Compare what follows : 


Tambh. Is it not passing brave to be a king? 


Tech. O, my lord, it is sweet and full of pomp! 
Usum. To be a king is half to be a god. 
Ther. A god is not so glorious as a king ; 
I think the pleasures they enjoy in heaven, 
Cannot compare with kingly joys in earth. 
‘1 Tamb.,’ Act IT. se. v. p. 17, col. 2. 
Sel. Yet by my soul it never should me grieve, 
So I might on the Turkish empire reign, 
To enter hell, and leave fair heaven’s gain. 
An Empire, Sinam, is so sweet a thing, 
As I could be a devil to be a king. 
* Selimus,’ IL. 436-40, 


| I am reminded again of ‘ Tamburlaine’ :-— 


In his | 


Cel. If his chair [=throne] were in a sea of blood, 
I would prepare a ship and sail to it, 
Ere I would lose the title of a king, &c. 

*2 Tamb.,’ L. iii. p. 47, col. 2. 
Faustus, too, became a “devil” to be a mighty 
magician, having sold his soul to Lucifer for 
“the vain pleasure of four and twenty years”; 
and Barabas was such a covetous wretch 
that, to use his own words, he would “for 
lucre’s sake have sold my soul.” Even 
Barabas is an atheist, for he counsels his 
daughter to use religion as a cloak, which 
Hides many mischiefs from suspicion. 

Again, Selimus, when he has attained to d 
the crown, compares his labours and_ his i 
reward with the labours and reward of 
Hercules, who obtained Hebe for his bride 
and a place with the gods in heaven. Selimus 
would not change places with Hercules :— 
This is my Hebe, and this is my heaven.—L. 1674. 
He refers to the crown. | 

In Marlowe’s philosophy might is right, 
and tyranny the only sure prop to the 


throne :— 
Machiavel. Might first made kings, and laws were r 
then most sure 


When, like the Draco’s, they were writ in blood. 
Prologue, ‘The Jew of Malta.’ 
Sel. And think that then thy Empire is mos? sure 
When men for fear thy tyranny endure. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 240-1. 
Moreover, all men are enemies who do not 
hate, and actively assist you against, your 
rivals or opponents :—- 
K. Edw. They love me not that hate my Gaveston. 
* Edward II.,’ p. 195, col. 1. 
Sel. He loves not me that loves mine enemies. 
*Selimus,’ 1. 2310. 
Much is made of this sentiment in Marlowe. 
Trickery, too, is a commendable thing in 
the pursuit of one’s aims ; and therefore, if 
you play cards with your friend the enemy, 
shuffle them in such a way as to deal yourself 


all the trumps :— 
Guise. Then, Guise, 
Since thou hast all the cards within thy hands, : 
To shuttle or cut, take this as surest thing, r 
That, right or wrong, thou deal thyself a king. 4 
‘ 


The Massacre at Paris,’ p. 229, col. 1. 
Compare— 
Se/. Will Fortune favour me yet once again? 

And will she thrust the cards into my hands? 
| Well, if I chance but once to get the deck, 
| To deal about and shuffle as I would ; 
Let Selim never see the daylight spring, 
Unless I shuffle out myself a king. 
*Selimus,’ Il. 1538-43. 
CHARLES CRrawrorp. 
58, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
(To be completed in the next part.) 
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oN AnporrA.—In ‘An Alma- 
nack for the Year of our Lord 1901,’ by Joseph 
Whitaker, F.S.A., on p. 552, it is said of An- 
dorra that it is 
“a miniature Republic in the Pyrenees, with an 
area of 175 square miles, and a population of 6,000: 
it is under the joint suzerainty of France and Spain. 
There is a Council of Twenty-four, elected by certain 
of the inhabitants, a judge, and two vicars (priests) 
sppointed in turn by France and the Bishop of 

rgel. 

In 1886 I walked through this toy state, or 
state toy, passing one night in the village of 
Andorra, and another in San Julian, the 
largest village. I had some conversation 
with the veguer of France, a layman. I 
ascertained that the veguer, who is etymolo- 
gically the vicar, is never, as Whitaker states, 
a priest; that the title of the state is not 
republic (though this word has been used in 
Latin and neo-Latin for monarchical govern- 
ments, merely meaning state, commonweal, or 
government), but /i-principado, or double 
Official documents there all 
describe it so. One prince is the French 
republic, as successor of the French kings 
who held the countship of Foix ; the other is 
the Bishop of Urgel for the time. These two 
princes have equal authority in those quiet 
valleys. There is no judge but the veguer. 
Ecclesiastically the little state belongs to 
the diocese of Urgel. Spain, under the 
conditions of modern life, and nominating 
the bishop, has considerable influence, but 
not “suzerainty,” in Andorra. The popular 
tongue there is Catalan, the Provengal of 
Spain. Most Andorrans, however, speak 
Castilian also, and many of them French, and 
the patois of the Ariége as well. Spanish 
coins and stamps are in use. The name An- 
dorra seems to be of Bask origin, just as 
Aran, the name of another little state in the 
Pyrenees, means valley in Baskish. Andorra 
would seem to mean elder tree (sambucus). I 
saw some specimens of that plant there. 
There are places in modern Bask-land named 
from the same tree, 7.e., Anduain, where Lar- 
ramendi and Erro were born. I wrote to the 
editor of ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ some time 
after my visit to Andorra, pointing out the 
mistakes in the description of that princi- 
pality. They have been repeated down to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Some information about the country may be 
seen in the writings of M. P. Vidal, Bibliothé- 
caire de Perpignan. 

Don Juan Oliva, librarian of the Museo 
Balaguer at Villanueva y Geltrii, Catalufa, 
gives me the following notes for publication 
in a letter dated 21 February :— 


* Respecto 4 Andorra creo que el Veguer (nombre 
que se dis tambien en Catalunya 4 los que represent. 
aban al Rey en las regiones llamadas veguerias) 
siempre es personage civil, nunca eclesiastico. De 
un tomo manuscrito que agui guardamos, titulado 
‘Manual Digest de las Valls neutras de Andorra,’ 
escrit per lo Dr. en dret Anton Fiter y Rosell 
, en 1748, le copio lo siguiente, por si puede 
intersesarle : ‘ Llibre 2° Dels Ministres y Oficials 
de Justicia y demés 4 ella concernent en las 
Valls de Andorra. Capitol Il* Los Veguers de 
Andorra son Llochtinents y Viceregents dels Prin- 
ceps; sa recepeii, jurament, y Jurisdiccié 6 
autoritat. Los Veguers vulgarment nomenats de 
las Valls de Andorra se han conegut en ella en lo 
temps antich per los noms de Baju/us, Vicarius 6 
Vequer......Es tan antigua sa autoritat en las Valls 
de Andorra, com en ellas es antich lo Gobern...... 
En la formacié dels pariatges es ahont tingué prin. 
cipi lo Gobern y Justicia, per indivis dels dos de 
Andorra un nomenat per quiscun dels senyors de 
ellos, pues en ellas se declara que las ditas Valls 
fossen gobernadas per indivis per Veguers, dels 
cuals nomends y elegis un lo Sr. Bisbe de Urgell y 
altre lo Sr. Comte de Foix, lo que encara se observa 
vuy en dia.’ Creo que con este le bastara para salir 
de dudas.” 
This note need not be lengthened by a trans- 
lation of this Castilian with its Catalan 
uotations. ‘N. & Q.’ was born to set 
things right. E. S. Dopeson. 


Book By Ricaarp Baxter.—Following up 
my query at 9" 8. vi. 430, I have since then 
come upon a reference to this book in ‘A 
Journal, or Historical Account of the Life, 
Travels, Sufferings, Christian Experiences, 
and Labour of Love, in the Work of the 
Ministry, of that Ancient, Eminent, and 
Faithful Servant of Jesus Christ, George 
Fox,’ London, 1765. In a letter dated from 
“South-street, the 24% of the 4°" month, 
1685,” Fox thus writes (pp. 584-5) :— 

“I read of a wise moral philosopher who, meeting 
a woman with her neck and breast bare, laid his 
hand upon her and said, ‘Woman, wilt thou sell 
this flesh?’ and she replying ‘No’: ‘Then pray, 
said he, ‘shut up thy shop’ (meaning her bare 
breasts and neck). So they were looked upon as 
harlots that went with their necks, breasts, and 
backs bare, and not modest people, even among the 
moral heathens. Therefore those that profess the 
knowledge of true Christianity should be ashamed 
of such things. You may see a book written by the 
very Papists, and another by Richard Baxter the 
Presbyterian, against bare breasts and bare backs. 

A. 8. 


Sweer’s Sien.—-I copied the following 
from a sign over a sweep’s door in Wem in 
1890 :— 

Thomas Matthews liveth here, 

Sweeps Chimneys clean and not too dear, 

Cleans Smoke Jacks at your desire, 

And puts out Chimneys when on fire. 

Hersert SouTHaAM. 


Shrewsbury. 
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Henry IIT. PAwNs AN IMAGE OF THE VIRGIN. 

—The Gascon Close Roll of 27 Henry III. 
(ed. Francisque Michel, 1885, p. 169, No. 1250) 
contains the authority following, dated 
29 Oct., 1243: 

“Mandatum est Johanni Maunsel quod, quia 
Rex significavit quod non habet in capella Regis 
vadia usque ad summam cc. marcarum, quod 
imaginem sancte Marie preciosorem impignoret, 
ita quod in loco honesto deponatur.” 

One would hardly expect this from so pious 
a person as Henry it Q. V. 


Antuony Fortescur.—There seems to be 
room to doubt whether the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xx. p. 37, was right in following Lord 
Clermont’s ‘Hist. Fam. Fortescue’ (1869), 
p. 307, and identifying (1) Anthony Fortescue, 
third son of Sir Adrian (beheaded 1539), 
with (2) Anthony Fortescue, who married 
Katharine, daughter of Sir Geoffrey Pole, of 
Lordington, Sussex, and became steward to 
his wife’s uncle, Cardinal Pole, and who in 
October, 1562 (not 1561, as stated in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’), was arrested with his brothers-in-law 
on a charge of conspiracy, of which they were 
subsequently convicted. References to the 
latter Anthony Fortescue will be found in 
‘Acts of Privy Council,’ N.S., vol. vii. pp. 5, 7 ; 
Cal. State Papers: Spanish, 1558-67, pp. 262, 
292, 331 ; Foreign, 1562, p. 424 ; Foreign, 1563, 
pp. 27,338. The‘ Dictionary’ ignores the sug- 
gestion that he was living at Lordington in 
1585 (see ‘Sussex Archeol. Coll.,’ vol. xxi. 
pp. 86-7 ; and ef. Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 
1581-90, pp. 247, 277, 351 ; Foley, ‘ Records of 
English Jesuits,’ vol. vi. pp. 721, 724, 730). 
Until better evidence be furnished, the 
identity of Sir Adrian’s son and the con- 
spirator cannot be regarded as established 
because :— 

1, According to Harl. Soc. pub., vol. xxiv. 
P. 2, a marriage licence for ‘* Anthony 

ortescue and Katherine Poole, gent., dioc. 
Chichester,” was granted on 20 May, 1544. 
Prima facie, this licence relates to the mar- 
riage of the cardinal’s niece. Lord Clermont 
cited no authority for his statement that the 
marriage took place ‘‘ about the year 1558.” 

2. According to Lord Clermont, Sir Adrian’s 
son Anthony—-born, he says, between 1535 
and 1539—was the Anthony Fortescue, Win- 
chester scholar, who helped to welcome Ed- 
ward VI. when he visited the college. The 
visit occurred in 1552 (Leach, ‘ Hist. Win. 
Coll.,’ p. 281). 

3. According to Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scho- 
lars,’ this scholar(admitted 1549, aged fourteen, 
of ~ oe: became Fellow of New Coll., 
Oxford, 1554-64 ; B.C.L. ; rector of Simonds- 


bury ; “deprived by Cardinal Pole.” — Cf. 
Hutchins’s * Dorset,’ vol. ii. p. 244, which 
shows that an Anthony Fortescue was rector 
of Simondsbury in 1562, and that the patron 
who presented his successor in 1583 was a 
Thomas Fortescue, Esq. These details of the 
scholar’s career were apparently unknown to 
Lord Clermont. 

In the light of what has been said, it is 
difficult to believe that the scholar and the 
conspirator were one person. Perhaps some 
reader who has made a study of the Fortescue 
family will deal with the subject ae a a 


Querics. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


direct. 


Visitation Nuns at CHELSEA, 1799.—Is 
anything known about “the ladies of the 
Order of St. Francis de Sales at Salesian 
House, South Row, Queen’s Elms, near Ful- 
ham Road, Little Chelsea”? The above 
description is found in the ‘ Catholic Direc- 
tory’ for 1799, p. 20. In that for 1808 a Miss 
Berthe announces that, “ having succeeded the 
ladies of St. Francis de Sales,” &c., she “ con- 
tinues to educate young ladies,” &c. In the 
early history of the Convent of the Visitation 
Nuns founded at Acton in 1804 (moved to 
Shepton Mallet 1810, to Westbury-on-Trym 
in 1831, and to Harrow-on-the-Hill in 1896) 
there is no mention or hint of any con- 
nexion with or knowledge of these “ladies 
of St. Francis de Sales.” H. W. M. 

Downside. 


EXCAVATIONS NEAR CIRENCESTER.—The late 
John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A., reported to 
the Society of Antiquaries on 21 Desahen 
1865, with respect toa Roman Vicinal Way 
in Wiltshire and East Gloucestershire, and to 
a discovery of a Roman sarcophagus and 
other remains near Eastington. He ex- 
pressed a hope that other excavations might 
he made there, and predicted very satis- 
factory results. Has any such excavation 
ever taken place? If so, where can any 
account of it be seen? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


County Appeys.—Where can I find par- 
ticulars of, and where were located, the 
following abbeys? Aureoll, Bensale, Boypled, 
Bradstowe, Saint Bees or (? of) Cu lend. 
Combirland, Cleue, Cleborne, Christlonde 
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Cristal (Yorks), Dorsley, Fisthm’, Saintans 
(Yorks), Gisborne (Yorks), Langton, Motheley, 
Mews, Neushed of Newsted, Newynton, Saint 
Osies (Essex), Regali Loco, Redington, Rey- 
mans, Seistwolde, Suthwyke, Sutham, Thowey 
(Cambs), Saint Thomas of Pounford, Thini- 
mothe, Thaderhyl, Twierdrage, Wandeley, 
Vawriall, Worshop (? Worksop). Can I find 
any particulars of them, or old prints of them 
or any of them, at the British Museum ? 
Joun A. Ran 
128, Alexandra Road, 


[Consult Dr. W. Beattie’s ‘Castles and Abbeys 
of England, Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ William and 
Mary Howitt’s ‘Ruined Abbeys and Castles of 
Great Britain’ (all three illustrated), and Timbs’s 

Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England 
and Wales.’) 


“TI sir on «A rock.”—Can any of the 
numerous readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give the solu- 
tion of the following ancient riddle, or state 
in what book it can be found?) Who was the 
real composer ?— 

I sit on a rock whilst [’m raising the wind, 

But, the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind ; 
I’ve kings at my feet who await but my nod 

To kneel in the dust on the ground I have trod. 
Though seen to the world, I am known but to few; 
rhe Gentile detests me, I’m pork to the Jew ; 

I never have passed but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah alone in the ark. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile, 
And when I’m discovered you'll say with a smile 
That my first and my last are the best of our isle. 
All the information I have been able to 
obtain regarding it is as follows :— 

= Forty years ago I came across a volume of 
poetical pieces published by subscription. The 
author’s name I forget. Amongst the smaller pieces 
at the end of the book was the riddle of which the 
above is only a fragment. It was called ‘The 
Bishop's Riddle,’ and appended was a note stating 
that the bishop—I forget his title—had offered a 
poe for the best solution. The riddle was said to 
ve then old and the solution lost. After the riddle 
came the author's solution in the same rhyming 
style; and after it a letter from the bishop com- 
mending it as most ingenious and well considered. 
Whether or not it gained the prize I cannot say. 
All | remember now is the first line, : 

In a rock-built church I, the Gospel, do sit. 
Perhaps some correspondent with this clue may 
read the riddle.” 

G. Stewart Sinton. 

Kingussie, N.B. 

Mr. J. P. OWEN gave at 9 S. v. 332 his versified 
solution of this riddle. See also I* S. ii. 10, 77; 
xii, 365, 520.) 


‘To Marcaret W (See S. vi. 309.) 
—May I ask again, since I am most desirous 
of the information, who was this Margaret 
to whom Charles Lamb addressed his last 
stanzas ? MEGAN. 


Duration or Lire IN SEEDS. (See anée, 
p. 129.)—I should be glad to learn whether 
the extraordinary vitality of ox-eye, wheat, 
and thistle seeds is shared by the seeds of 
the small daisy, Bellis perennis. MEGAN. 


‘Tue Pursuit or Pieasure.’—1| have been 
asked by a lady friend in California to find 
out, if possible, what poem inspired Sir Noel 
Paton to paint ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure.’ | 
have made inquiry in every way I could 
think of, and finally appeal to you. 

J. B. Watson. 

4, Collingwood Villas, Stoke, Devonport. 

[There seems no cause to believe the picture 
inspired by a poem or by anything but the observa- 
tion that all classes unite in the mad pursuit of 
pleasure. } 


Mrs. Cuartes AnsutHnot.—Who was Mrs. 
Charles Arbuthnot, wife of the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, the Duke of Wellington's 
friend, before she was married? STUDENT. 

[The first Mrs. Arbuthnot was a daughter of 
William Clapcott Lisle and a granddaughter of 
the Marquess of Cholmondeley. The second was 
Harriet, third daughter of the Hon. Henry Fane. 
See ante, pp. 231, 298. 


Byron's Poem on Greecr.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with the lines written 
by a lady in reply to Byron’s poem on 
Greece? They begin thus :-- 

Knowest thou the land where the hardy green 


thistle, 
The bright blooming heath, and the hairbell abound? 
W. F. L 


Box Fairy or Yorksuire.—Can any of 
the readers of ‘N. & \. give information 
as to the immediate descendants of John Box 
(or Boox) and Alice his wife, of Pontefract, 
and also of the parish of St. Alphege-within- 
Cripplegate, who died after 1400? He was 
the son of John Box, member of Parliament 
for Pontefract in 1337. also want the 
Christian name of and further information 
respecting —— Box, the father of Thomas, 
James(rector of Barnborough, near Doncaster, 
1541-59), Ezabell (whose will is extant), 
and Jenett, wife of Hughe Bell—all of Barn- 
borough. He was born probably about 1450, 
and died before 1530. Any information will 
be received with thanks. JoserH Box. 

Avenue Lodge, Ealing, W. 


Perer Leicester.I shall be very much 
obliged if any reader can help me to definite 
information about the birthplace and parent- 
age of Peter Leicester, of Halton, Cheshire, 
who was buried at Newton in 1776, aged 
seventy-seven. He is believed to have been 
a son or grandson of Thomas, third son of 
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Sir Peter Leycester, of Tabley, and to have | 
been a Quaker. THomas WILLIAMs. 
Aston Clinton, Tring. 


RecisterR OF Birtus on Tower | 
Where shall I be likely to find registered a | 
birth that took place on Tower Hill in 1641? 

DonaLp FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


Sarcent Famitry.—I want information 
about Sargent of Wool Lavington, co. Sussex, 
and Sargent (afterwards Arnold) of Halsted 
Place, co. Kent. Can any one refer me to a 
published pedigree of this family, or to any 
one who possesses a pedigree thereof ! 

F. LARPENT. 

Sydenham. 


A REGIMENT THAT DECLINED TO Go To INDIA. 
—A curious story is told, in the Rev. John 


in 1657 became student of Gray’s Inn, as son 
and heir of William Moorhead, of Farnham, 
Surrey, Esq., was the same person as the 
above author. H. C. 


Duke or Normanpy.—Can you or any of 
your readers inform me which of our English 
sovereigns dropped the title of Duke or 
Duchess of Normandy? I have several his- 
tories in my library, but have failed to find 
in them the required information. I have a 
somewhat hazy notion, however, that it was 
her late Majesty the Queen, who in the early 
part or in the middle of her reign, out of 
consideration for French susceptibilities, can- 
celled this useless and unmeaning “title” 
from the roll of her numerous affixes. 

G. Le M. 


Frower Game.—Is there any trace left 


Michie’s ‘ Deeside Tales,’ of the refusal of the 
77th Regiment to go to India in 1783 (or is it | 
1789 ?). The regiment declared that 
If it were to fight with France or Spain, 
With pleasure we would cross the main ; 
But for like bullocks to be slain, 
Our Highland blood abhors it. 


The question is said to have been discussed in 
Parliament, and the regiment was disbanded 
at Perth. The colonel of the regiment was 
Charles Gordon, who died in 1789. Where 
van I find an account of the incident? 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 

“CanousE,”— 

“A pretious water for sores olde or newe.—Take 
canouse that leather neuer came in, a pottle of the 
best worte, a gallon of lee made of wood ashes 
togeather ; then take roche allome and of the croppe 
of mather ana iiij ounces: boile them togeather a 
little and putt it into an earthen pott oad couer it 
close and lett it stand till you haue neede thereof 
it heales all maner of sores olde or newe.” 


This is from ‘ Arcana Fairfaxiana.’ What is 
“canouse”? The ‘ H.E.D.’ does not 
Gj Ga 


({“‘Canouse” is not in the ‘ E.D.D.’] 


1637-92.—The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxxix. p. 1, states, in 
the life of William Morehead, author of 
‘Lachryme......Scotiz sub discessum...... 
Georgii Monachi’ (London, 1660), that this 
author was a nephew of General Monck, but 
does not explain how he was such. Can any 
reader supply the explanation? Two autho- 
rities to which the ‘ Dictionary’ omits to refer 
at the end of the life are Baker’s ‘ History of 
Northamptonshire,’ vol. i. p. 755, and Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxon., 1500-1714,’ p. 1027. Accord- 
ing to the latter, the William Moorhead who 


of the pastime to which Scott alludes in 
‘Quentin Durward,’ and from what source 
could he have drawn his knowledge? 
“They grow not in the fields like the daffodils 
with whose stalks children make _ knights’ 
collars.” E. M. WricHrt. 


Untversity Decrees: LL.D., D.D., M.D. 
—In some pre-RKeformation universities 
founded by Popes chancellors were nomi- 
nated by them and empowered to confer the 


\degrees of doctor in the three learned pro- 


fessions. Do the chancellors now represent 


_ the sovereign, and are these degrees conferred 


in the name of the sovereign? Is it on this 
ground that precedence is given to university 
doctors before esquires? If the degrees are 
conferred in the name of the sovereign, are 
United States and other foreign degrees 
worthy of respect or recognizable in this 


/country? When did the form LL.D. take 


the place of J.U.D.? OnE or THEM. 

(The value of certain American university degrees 
was discussed at much length, 8 8. vi. 209, 273, 
333, 436; vii. 36, 117, 217, 433; viii. 33, under the 
heading * Tusculum University.’] 


Amprosk DupLey Mann, the diplomatist, 
has written his ‘Memoirs,’ which were in 
1888 ready for publication, according to 
Appleton’s ‘Encyclopedia of American Bio- 


graphy.’ Have they been published; and 


if not, what has become of the MS. ? 
L. L. K. 


Fiicur or King JAMES FROM IRELAND.— 
There is now exhibited in Sir Henry Tate’s 
noble gift. to the nation, the Gallery of British 
Art, *A Lost Cause: Flight of James the 
Second,’ by A. C. Gow, R.A. James is repre- 
sented as descending some steps to take boat 
tu board the French vessel Lauzan had wait- 
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ing for him near Waterford. The ungrateful 
king's departure from Lreland, whose people 
staked life and property in his cause, was 
apparently witnessed by a retinue of seven 
cavaliers and two soldiers. I shall be much 
obliged by any information respecting the 
names of the cavaliers. 
Henry Geracp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


AuTHORS oF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


We live in deeds not years, in thoughts not breaths, 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

It matters not how long we live, but how. 


He most 


Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul's wings never furled. 
J. BC. 
{We recall something similar to the first, but not 
identical, in Bailey’s ‘ Festus.’] 


A ship came sailing o’er the sea ; 
The waves were crisp, the wind was free. 


My ship comes sailing o’er the sea, 
To you a myth, a world to me. 
A 
Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident ; 
It is the very place God meant for thee. 
G. 
The priest shall slay the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 
T. Canny Hucues, M.A, 


[From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 
Macaulay’s ‘ Battle of the Lake Reygillus.’ 
These lines serve as an introductory motto to Dr. 
Frazer’s ‘ Golden Bough.’] 


Beglies, 
SHAKESPEARE THE “KNAVISH.” 
(9 S. vii. 162, 255.) 

Mr. Axon’s discovery brings out a hitherto 
unnoticed reference to Shakespeare by name, 
and may perchance open out that true life 
of the poet, as distinguished from a mythical 
and apologetic one, for which Mr. Halliwell- 
yr sighed, and of which he despaired 
(*‘ Outlines,’ ninth edition). 

That the absolutely dark five years 1587-92 
contained much material for comment is 
clear from the Greene-Chettle lampoonery ; 
that Shakespeare winced under this follows 
from his forcing a meek apology from 
Chettle ; that he had both power and in- 


fluence to suppress it is plain from the 
paucity thenceforth of nominal attacks. Out 
of ninety-nine Shakespearian allusions in 
Dr. Ingleby’s ‘Century of Prayse’ only 
twenty-two mention his name, although the 
most important —that from ‘ Parnassus’ — 
speaks of his “ hart-robbing life,” a somewhat 
equivocal compliment, which Mr. Lee omits 
altogether, although I had called his atten- 
tion to it. In fact, Mr. Lee will not quote 
Sir John Harington at all, even as to his 
stating in ‘Ajax’ that he had witnessed the 
farce from which ee subsequently 
adapted ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ But 
though pens could be controlled, tongues were 
free. There was then in London a great 
lady, author herself and a patron of authors, 
whose warm-hearted eulogies have won for 
her after three centuries a niche in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
as Lucy Russell, Countess of Bedford. She 
held what we now term a “salon,” and 
received all the wits and poets, amongst 
whom, however, Shakespeare, ranking only as 
a player, was not admitted. He shared the 
proverbial fate of the absent, and his name 
was of perennial interest to hostess, her 
family, and guests. These last envied his 
adaptive powers, his riches, his rapid rise, 
and his reluctance to part with money. 

The hostess was a Warwickshire lady, 
daughter of Lord Harington of Combe 
Abbey, and knew all about the Shakespeares 
at home. Her cousin Sir John Harington, 
the queen’s godson, was a playgoer, and 
could tell Lady Bedford any quantity of 
small talk about the brilliant transformer of 
other people’s ideas for his own benefit. 

Both parties in the coterie would use their 
opportunities. The wits would talk of bor- 
rowed plumes, of Jack Factotum transformin 
other people’s plays, of hart-robbing an 
“fellony of ragged groomes” who had held 
horses at theatre doors, of mimic apes, of 
“shoddy esquires” and their lust for coat 
armour. Ben Jonson's fifty-sixth epigram 
has always been held to apply to Shake- 
speare, and is intituled ‘To the Poet Ape.’ 
In his prologue to the ‘ Poetaster,’ 1601, he 
asks, “Are there no players here, no Poet 
Apes?” and again, “Base detractors and 
illiterate Apes !” 

“ Ratsey’s Ghost,” always applied to Shake- 
speare, follows suit. But from the hostess’s 
side Sir John Harington cheerfully trots 
out the Stratford view in his‘ Nugwe Antique’ 
(ed. 1804, by Park and Malone), vol. i. p. 219: 


“There is a great show of popularytee in playing 
small game—as we have heard of one that shall be 
nameless (because he was not blameless) that with 
shootynge seaven up groates among yeomen, 
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goinge in playneapparell, had stolen so many hartes 
(for I do not say he came trewly by them) that hee 
was accused of more than fellony ” (p. 225). 

“Pyrates by sea, robbers by land, have become 
honest substanceall men, as we call them, and 
purchasers of more lawfull purchas ” (p. 226). 

“With the ruyn of infant young gentlemen the 
dycing box maintains a hungry famylee.” 

Harington, mindful of Chettle’s fate, here 
describes a deerstealer charged with “fellony,” 
who goes about in common clothes and in- 
duces yeomen to play at some kind of pitch 
and toss where he rooks them by double- 
headed groats ; he cheats the better class by 
cogged dice, and supports his “ hungry 
famylee” by the “ruyn” of infant young 

entlemen ; by his “ pyraticall” gains he has 

Com able to purchase real property. So 
many of these points unite in Shakespeare 
that it is hard to see how it can be meant for 
any one else. But there is independent con- 
temporaneous evidence to support it, with a 
use of Shakespeare’s name exactly like that 
in Greene’s lampoon, to which edema 
owned up. 

In Middleton's works by Bullen, vol. viii. 
p. 127, is printed ‘ Microcynicon,’ published by 
Creede, 1599. The fourth satire on cheating 
is headed ‘Cheating Droone,’ and describes 
a man with an actor’s gift of “ make up” and 
changes of dress. He haunts “ + 4 ” to 
pick up yeomen, and employs touts to decoy 
them. He takes them toa tavern, entertains 
them hospitably,and rooks them sometimes up 
to 107. (100/. now) (1. 85); and the victims when 
cleaned out do not resent it, but are afraid to 
complain. As there is no charge of violence, 
it is clear that the affair was managed by 
gambling, as at Crockford’s. The sweet-sing- 
ing youth is named Shake-rag (1. 53), remind- 
ing one of Greene’s Shakescene. 

One word more. Both Simpson and Dr. 
Grosart identify Doron in ‘Menaphon’ as 
meant for Shakespeare ; and the great mass 
of Elizabethan satire may have more to tell 
us if Mr. Axon will search it. 

W. G. Tuorpr, F.S.A. 

20, Larkhall Rise, S.W. 


“Butt anp Last” (9 vii. 128, 254).— 
The “ Bull and Last” has nothing in common 
with cobbler or cordwainer, nor with a 
journey from London. It was the “ Bull” 
marking the last stage for coach or waggon 
on the old road from the North to London 
west of the City before the Archway road 
was cut through the eastern slope of High- 
gate Hill. I can remember the building of 
the “ Duke of St. Alban’s” on the site of the 
lodge at the gates of an o!d country house at 


the south corner of Swain’s Lane about the 
year 1850. 

While writing on public-house signs may 
I hazard a conjecture that the ‘‘Queen’s Head 
and Artichoke” on an inn at the corner of a 
street just south of the Cavalry Barracks 
in Albany Street may refer to Mary, “the 
French Queen,” sister of Henry VIIL., who 
married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ? 
In the picture of the pair, well known by 
Vertue’s engraving, the royal lady has an 
artichoke in her right hand. The house 
seems to have been an old tavern on the 
path leading from London towards the wells 
and gardens of Kilburn and Hampstead. 

Ricnarp HoiMes. 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


ANTHONY DE SoLEMNE, THE FirsT PRINTER 
at Norwicu, 1565-80 S. vii. 241).—If 
Mr. Norcare will turn to p. 35 of the Cata- 
logue of the Caxton Exhibition he will find 
a note of three Norwich books exhibited by 
the present Lord Amherst, amongst them 
being a copy of the sermons of B. Cornelis 
Adriaensen, 1578, of which the only other 
known copy is in Trinity College, Dublin. 

E. Gorpon Durr. 

Location oF THEATRE (9 8. vii. 269).—The 
Theatre Royal, George’s Street, Plymouth, is 
probably the one W. W. A. wishes to identify. 
It was built from the designs of the late Mr. 
Foulston, and opened on 23 August, 1813. 
Mr. James Doel, the oldest actor in the 
United Kingdom — perhaps in the world 
(who, hale and strong, resides at Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, and celebrated his ninety-seventh 
birthday anniversary upon 13 March last)-- 
has frequently performed there. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The town in question is Cork, 
Wa. Dove as. 


HAND-RULING IN OLD TITLEe-Paces 5. 
vii. 169).—We meet not merely with title- 
pages, but sometimes entire volumes pro- 
duced within the seventeenth century, which 
bear unmistakable evidence of having been 
ruled by hand. I possess a copy of Addy’s 
‘Shorthand Bible,’ printed from engraved 
plates, every page of which contains six 
red lines, all ruled by hand. There are two 
lines at the top, one down each side of the 
page, one at the bottom, and one down 
the centre separating the columns. As the 
volume comprises some four hundred pages, 
these lines alone number no fewer than 
2,400. There are also two short lines en- 


closing the title of each separate book. 
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There can be no question as to their having 
been drawn by hand, because there are not 
merely inequalities in length, but on com- 
paring a duplicate copy with my own I 
find there are numerous minute variations 
such as would not have been met with had 
the lines been printed. The time and labour 
and consequent expense involved in such a 
task must have increased the cost of each 
copy very considerably. 
days was done by men specially retained by 
publishers for that purpose. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 


SOURCE OF QUOTATION vii. 8, 292).— 
No. 3 is from O’Keefe’s musical farce ‘ The 
Poor Soldier.’ Vu. Douctas. 


D’AuverRGNE Famity S. vii. 68, 117, 
176, 191, 251, 277).—See an article by A. A. 
Bethune- Baker in Journal of Ex. Libris 
Society, vol. vii.. upon ‘ Book-plate of Philip 
d’Auvergne, Duke of Bouillon.’ 

PUTEANUS. 

Voltaire gives a whole chapter to the peers 
of France, and he evidently applies the 
term to the ancient barons: “ Mais on de- 
mande quels étaient les pairs de France?” 
&c. (‘Histoire du Parlement de Paris,’ 
chap. viii.). FE. YARDLEY. 


Funerat Carps (9 vii. 88, 171, 291).— 

“* Upon his (Col. Mannering’s) return to the inn 
he found a card inviting him to the funeral of Miss 
Margaret Bertram, late of Singleside, which was 
to proceed from her own house to the place of 
interment in the Greyfriars churchyard at one 
o'clock afternoon.”—*‘ Guy Mannering,’ chap. xxxvii. 
The period of ‘Guy Mannering,’ after the 
tenth chapter, is circa 1770. 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 


I presume “James Batty, Esq.,” should 
read “James Barry, Esq.,” in Ain. ELIoT 
HopGkrn’s note at the last reference. The 
date of Barry’s death is simply recorded as 
1806 on his monument in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. I find, on reference to 
*‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ that he died on 
22 February, 1806. Is it a fact that his 
funeral did not take place until seventeen 
days after? Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Five o’cLock TEA”: Wuen Lxrropucep 
(9 S. vi. 446; vii. 13, 96, 176).—In 1766 
William Dutton, then at Eton College, wrote 
home to his father at Sherborne, “I wish you 
would be so kind as to let me have tea and 
sugar to drink in the afternoon, without 
which there is no keeping company with 


The ruling in those | 


other boys of my standing.” His eldest 
brother was the first Lord Sherborne. M. 


In reference to the above, in a little drochure 
which has lately come into my possession, 
and which was written, | believe, in 1878 by 
Rosa Gebhard, entitled ‘ An English Country 
Squire, as sketched at Hardwick Court, 
Glenenctashive’ which is an illustration of 
the life of Mr. Barwick Baker, who was the 
originator of the Hardwick Court Reforma- 
tory, I find :— 

** The hour for the five o’clock tea had come. An 
elderly lady, related to Mr. Baker, told me as fol- 
lows: ‘1 well remember the time when our friends, 
brothers, and sons returned from the Crimean War. 
Alas! how many did not return! What enjoyment 
it was to them, after the terrible privations of those 
days, to sit once more by the warm fireside, sur- 
rounded by their family! All pressed round them 
and listened to their narrative. Cold tea had been 
their favourite beverage in the trenches before 
Sebastopol. Hot tea with bread and_ butter 
appeared to them on their return home as nectar 
and ambrosia. In the oft-repeated pleasure we 
enjoyed in refreshing the heroes of our families 
with their favourite beverage the old, strict tradi- 
tional domestic rule was broken, and so began five 
o'clock tea, which is, as it were, the daily renewed 
commemoration of the return of our warriors; the 
hour which, in reminding some how much they owe 
to Providence, recalls to others the painful memory 
of bereavements, causing us to feel from year to 
year more peacefully inclined towards other 
nations.” 

Ws 


Thackeray in ‘The Newcomes,’ published 


| in 1855 (ch. xxxii.), seems to allude to this 


light refreshment, half-way between lunch 
and dinner, as if it was already a fashionable 
institution at the time he wrote. During 
his courtship of poor Lady Clara Pulleyn, 
that little cocktail Barnes Newcome 

“comes [to her parents’, Lord and Lady Dorking’s}] 
every day from the City, drops in, in his quiet 
unobtrusive way, and drinks tea at five o'clock,” &e. 

H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


ANIMALS IN Peopie’s Lystpes (9 S. vii. 
222).—This superstition appears to be very 
old; it is at any rate as old as the six- 
teenth century, for in the autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini (Symonds’s translation) 
we find a similar affliction narrated as befall- 
ing that great artist. Cellini, it seems, had 
a serious illness in Rome, and on a partial 
recovery he was taken to a house in Monte 
Cavallo. He says :— 

“* No sooner had I reached the place than I began 
to vomit, during which there came from my stomach 


|a hairy worm about a quarter of a cubit in length; 


the hairs were long and the worm was very ugly, 


speckled of divers colours, green, black, and red. 
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They kept and showed it to the doctor, who said 
he had never seen anything of the kind before.” 

As in the case of the sufferer from the 
“askard egg” mentioned in ‘N. & Q,,’ 
Cellinis worm appeared after drinking 
copiously of water. He was “tormented by 
thirst,” but was not allowed by his physicians 
to drink. One day, however, he was left 
alone with a servant- maid, and saw standing 
in the corner a crystal vase full of clear water. 
What thirsty soul could resist the tempta- 
tion? Cellini at least could not, so he said 
to the maid :— 

“*Tf you will bring it here and let me drink to 

my heart’s content, I will give you a new gown.’ 
At once the girl ran to fetch the vessel, and, carry- 
ing it to the bedside, she put the brimming margin 
to my lips. ‘Twice did she allow me to drink my 
fill, so that in good earnest 1 swallowed more than 
a flask full. Then I covered myself up and imme- 
diately began to sweat. In a few moments I fell 
into a deep sleep.” 
The result was the appearance of the fear- 
some beast whose appearance Cellini so 
graphically describes. Is there anything 
new under the sun? R. Crark. 

Walthamstow. 


The belief in this species of possession is, 
as your correspondent says, very common, and 
is well illustrated in Mr. Hornung’s fine novel 
* Peccavi.’ Several instances have come under 
my own notice. One may be mentioned— 
that of a woman who believed herself to 
have swallowed a “something” in her 
drinking-water from one of our numerous 
drains. She had been troubled with it for 
years, but it was growing bigger, and would 
sometimes crawl up into her throat, almost 
choking her. She lived in dread of its coming 
out at her mouth, which she was sure she 
“eouldn’t abeer.” Apparently she meant 
that the mere horror of it would kill her. 
I recommended her to consult a doctor, but 
she had “tried ‘em all,” and had taken all 
sorts of medicine, both domestic and ofticinal, 
without avail. 

There was a correspondence on this subject 
in the Outlook last year (I am sorry I cannot 
give the date), originating with a eater from 
North Italy, where the belief that adders fre- 
get into people's insides to 

ourish, and the remedy mentioned by J. T. F. 
is practised. This is, by the way, an old one, 
as I pointed out in the Outlook at the time, 
and is described with much particularity in 
Prof. Henslow’s ‘ Medical Works of the Four 
teenth Century,’ p. 141. Cc. C. B. 

Epworth. 


My wife in her girlhood (about 1855) 


near Hull, kept by a certain Miss Rebecca 
Jane E. Not only was Miss E. herself a 
person of what was then considered a good 
education, but she had two cousins who were 
medical practitioners. Her youngest sister 
Harriet, in her youth, being on a picnic one 
summer day in the country, drank of some 
spring or brook, and afterwards developed a 
strange and unaccountable malady which 
completely set at nought all medical atten- 
tion, and of which malady she died. <A_ post- 
mortem examination revealed a sac, which, on 
being opened, was found to contain a newt. 
This was firmly believed by all the girls in 
the school on the testimony of Miss ot her- 
self. W. C. B. 


I have been asked what is the “askard ” 
mentioned in the amusing West Riding note 
of J. T. F. I believe it is a Yorkshire dialect 
word meaning an eft. I think there may be 
some basis for the story. How such tales may 
arise is shown by another case. A poor man 
was very ill, and his wife, being asked, said 
that the doctor had told her that he had got 
an ulster in his stomach—surely as difficult 
to digest as the blanket swallowed by the boa 
constrictor in the Zoo. This shows that some 
of the stories may arise from misapprehensions 
of terms. Isaac TAYLOR. 


This is an old and widely diffused idea, 
ditticult’ of eradication, as many of these 
popular fallacies are. 

I can remember when a child being shown, 
in a druggist’s window, a large glass jar in 
which was an animal like a Brobdingnagian 
toad preserved in spirits; and I was told 
that it came from the inside of a man who 
had swallowed it when small. The creature 
devoured everything in the way of meat and 
drink that the man took ; nothing seemed to 
satisfy it, and the man kept wasting away, 
whilst the unwelcome tenant grew and 
thrived. At last, by a violent effort, he 
ejected the tenant, which was preserved in 
the way mentioned. 

I bees think that J. T. F. is mistaken in 
calling the specimen of the batrachia an 


'askard; “asker” is the usual provincial 


attended a private school in a large village , 


denomination of it in the Northern and Mid 
land counties. Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
says under ‘Asker,’ “ (2) a land or water newt. 
Var. dial. Kennett MS. Lands. 1033 gives 
this form as a Staffordshire word.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
(‘‘Askard” is, or was, the word in the West 


Riding. 


Tue Barrie or Fontenoy, 1745 (ge S. vii. 
25, 114, 211).—Voltaire’s incident is certainly 
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that treated in the picture. I thought it 
was forgotten, not that it was fictitious. 
Mr. Hope does not believe the tale (on what 
ground is not very clear ; each to his taste) ; 
but it would be interesting to know what 
incident in which he does believe would 
account for the undeniable salute of the 
picture — some hidden fragment of history, 
which would make the courteous enemy 
Louis XV., the Dauphin, Due de Richelieu, 
&e., and our own people, presumably, the 
Duke of Gonduatend the Prince of Waldeck, 
Marshal Konigsegg, &c.? An “incident” 
there certainly was. We have to choose 
between the pigtail of Voltaire and the 
buckram of Lord Charles Hay for its ingre- 
dients. If any one chooses to accept the 
stirring picture of our hero stepping forth 
from the disciplined and unbroken column, 
drinking to the enemy, and informing them, 
in the spirit of Mr. Snodgrass, that he was 
“going to begin,” he is welcome to the 
glorious tradition, and to the further retlec- 
tion that Lord Charles Hay very soon showed 
that he was as good at retreating as any 
Frenchman. 

Saxe was in a litter the day before the 
battle. “Il ne s’agit pas de vivre, mais de 
partir,” he said to Voltaire before opening 
the campaign. Perhaps the great soldier, 
with his iron determination and endurance, 
managed to make a kind of resemblance to 
the already obese and unwieldy Cumberland. 
The Irish regiments were surely seven in 
number, one being a dragoon corps. Perhaps 
this makes the difference. 

On the question hinted at by M. N. G. as 
to what drove the allies back, there can be 
very little doubt. The advance was only 
possible because there had been no combined 
movement against it. So soon as Saxe 
launched his concentrated attack on the 
unsupported column defeat was inevitable. 

J.5. C. welcomes Dr. Conan Doyle as the 
longed-for historian of the Irish Brigade. I 
venture to think that the gap still remains 
unfilled, the Gibbon desired by Mr. Hore 
stillunfound. A trained historian is required 
for the work, which would need much original 
research out of Britain. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


WA Lt CALENDARS WITH QUOTATIONS FROM 
SHAKESPEARE (9 8S. vii. 209).—An aecquaint- 
ance of mine once madea speech in which 
he quoted the two following lines : 

‘Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it. 


and attributed them to Shakespeare. Great 


was the orator’s confusion when he was told 
that they were written by another. He pro- 
duced his authority, which was one of these 
calendars, but it was not accepted. Next 
morning he accosted me, and, citing the 
lines, asked me if they were not by the great 
poet. I could not at the moment remember 
where I had seen them, so I said, “ Well, 
they seem to be a little in his style, don't 
they?” “Yes,” was the reply ; “but Brown 
declares they are by Addison.” This at once 
gave me the cue, and I cried, “ And so they 
are ; you will find them in his ‘Cato’” (L.ii.). 
All this happened some years ago, but I 
should not be surprised to hear that the 
couplet is still attributed to the wrong 
author, though the reference was not so 
precise as in the instances given above, 
“Shakespeare” only being appended, with- 
out the play, act, and scene. ; 

Just as many sayings have been ignorantly 
ascribed to Shakespeare, so many fables have 
been fathered on sop. I think the Rev. 
G. F. Townsend must have been nodding 
when he said that ‘ The Two Bags’ (a curious 
title) was composed by the ancient Greek. 
It certainly has no place os the 144 
fables printed in the edition that lies before 
me (Eton, 1863). The author was another 
Greek, who wrote in Latin in the times of 
Augustus and his successor. His name was 
Pheedrus. He has left us five books, in the 
fourth of which we find the fable asked for. 
It is the tenth, and, as it only consists of 
five lines, I quote it for the purpose of com. 
parison. It is entitled ‘ De Vitiis Hominum, 
and runs thus :— 

Peras imposuit Jupiter nobis duas: 

Propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dedit, 

Alienis ante pectus suspendit gravem. 

Hac re videre nostra mala non possumus ; 

Alii simul delinquunt, censores sumus. 
The version quoted by Gnomon is by Edward, 
Lord Lytton, but, as it contains some changes, 
it may be well to give what he wrote in 
‘Caxtoniana,’ vol. i. p. 339, which I entered 
in my note-book many years ago :— 

“Qn this truth Phedrus has an apologue which 
may be thus paraphrased :— 

From our necks, when life’s journey begins, 
Two sacks Jove, the Father, suspends ; 
The one holds our own proper sins, 
The other the sins of our friends : 
The first, man immediately throws 
Out of sight, out of oe | at his back ; 


The last is so under his nose, 
He sees every grain in the sack.” 
| may add that La Fontaine gives a very 
good version of the lines of Phzedrus at the 
end of his fable ‘ La Besace’ (1. i. 7). In con- 
clusion, I take it that neither sop nor 
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Shakespeare “comes in” here, their places 
being occupied by Phedrus and Bulwer- 
Lytton, as we used to call him, for whose 
arsatile genius [ have always had a great 


versatl 
admiration. Joun T. Curry. 


Gyomown will find that the source of his 
first quotation, “The speech of peace that 
bears such grace,” is the second utterance of 
Westmoreland in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ LV. i. 

W. H. 

Shakspeare in another play has referred 
to the wallet at the back, but he was 
remembering Spenser, not :— 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
* Troilus and Cressida,’ ILI. iii. 
This bears some resemblance to what Spenser 
has written. Spenser’s lady bears a bottle 
before her and a wallet behind her. In the 
bottle she puts the tears of her contrition ; 
in the wallet she puts repentance for things 
past and gone (‘Faerie Queene,’ book vi. 
canto viii. stanzas 23, 24). The thought of 
Spenser is different from that of sop ; but 
he may have had in his mind -sop’s fable, 
which can be found in Phedrus and in 
Babrius. It has been told also by La 
Fontaine. E. YARDLEY. 


Lonpon Cuurcues (9 S. vii. 169, 278).— 
Mrs. Core may be referred to Payne Fisher's 
‘Catalogue of the Tombs in the Churches of 
the City of London, 1666,’ privately reprinted 
in 1887 ; ‘London City Churches Destroyed 
since 1880 or now Threatened,’ by Wilham 
Niven, F.S.A.(1887); Mill Stephenson’s ‘ Notes 
on the Monumental Brasses of Middlesex ’ 
(St. Paul’s Ecclesiol. Soc.), iv. 221-33 ; An- 
drew Oliver's Brasses in London Museums’ 
(Arch. Journ., xlviii. 286-9) ; 7'ransactions of 
the Monumental Brass Society and St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological generally ; T. L. Smartt, * His- 
tory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate’ (1824) ; 
John Diprose, ‘Some Account of the Parish 
of St. Chment Danes, Past and Present’ 
(1868). T. Cann Hucues, M.A.,, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


In 1882 I copied the whole of the inscrip- 
tions then extant on the monuments and 
brasses within the church, and on the grave- 
stones in the churchyard, of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, in the City of London—amount- 
ing in the aggregate to seventy-nine. This 
was done with some difficulty, on a ladder, in 
the case of several of the mural tablets which 
are fixed at a considerable height from the 
floor. Of the thirty-one inscriptions in the 
churchyard, some are on stones which were 


lof its then recent restoration. My copy has 

| not yet been printed, but is very interesting. 
It will be remembered that the church 

| escaped the Great Fire of 1666. 

Ww. 


| The mention of these old City churches 
| being ruthlessly swept away in the march 
|of improvement induces me to ask whether 
thechurchyard mentioned in ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ where Anthony Chuzzlewit is said to be 
buried, has been identified. Dickens has given 
a graphic description of the expensive funeral 
provided for the father by his son, who 
imagines himself to have been his father’s 
murderer. The horses in the hearse, with 
their nodding plumes, the undertaker, Mr. 
Mould, and his assistant, Tacker, are all 
described. The place of business of Chuzzle- 
wit & Son, Manchester warehousemen, is said 
to have been near the General Post Oftice, 
and it was their dwelling also before people 
quitted London. Nearly every place described 
by Dickens has been either identified or 
attempted to be identified, and no doubt this 
has been run to earth. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“AS RIGHT AS A TRIVET” (9 S. vii. 227). 
—Is not this proverbial phrase evidently in 
allusion, not to the necessity of a good trivet 
being right-angled, but to the firmness and 
security with which a three-legged or three- 
footed implement of any kind stands upon 
an uneven surface? Hence to be correct, 
reliable, or quite right in any matter. “As 
to the letter, Mr. Rokesmith,” said Mr. Boftin, 
“youre as right as a trivet ” (Dickens, ‘Our 
Mutual Friend’). Two other phrases strike 
one as very similar, “As right as rain” and 
“As right as ninepence.” These, however, 
while they mean “quite right,” imply a sense 
of comfort rather than of security. 

J. H. 
I have always supposed that this phrase 
had reference to the fact that a trivet or 
three-legged stool will stand steadily on an 
uneven floor, and so is always right wherever 
it is put down. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Heatinc Stone (9 vi. 370, 477; vii. 
12, 135).—In various parts of the world mys- 
terious properties are credited to stones, 
menhirs, and rocks bearing cup-marks and 
concentric rings. It has been suggested by 
me in a former article that the cup-marks 
may be a very early form of inscription, and 
that the concentric rings, resembling the 
Hindu Sivite marks, may be the remains of 


removed thither from the church at the time 
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ancient nature or phallic worship. 
subject is now being worked out by me more 
fully, with the aid of further information 
recently collected. The superstitions con- 
nected with these stones generally relate to 
phallic subjects, and much curious infor- 
mation will be found in the publications of 
the Morbihan and other French antiquarian 
societies. Mr. Lang, in his article on the ‘Cup 
and Ring, mentions how in Argyll a woman 
who desires to have a baby will slide down a 
cup-marked (/.¢., an inset ibed) rock, and adds 
that the sliding is attested by a chief of 


Clan Diarmid. MM. Piette and Sacasse 
relate similar instances in the Breton 
country. Unfortunately I have not their 


book at hand for reference. 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 

“Qut vive?” (9 vii. 245.)—This 
pression is noticed in Hatzfeld’s ‘ Diction- 
naire’: “Composé de qui et vive, subjonctif 
de vivre: proprement ‘vive qui?’—c’est-a- 
dire ‘pour qui étes-vous?’” (See arts. ‘Qui 
vive’ and ‘Vivre’) An example dated 
“xvit-xvii® siécle” is given: “Il respondit 
*Vezins’ au qui vive.” Nothing is said of 
qui vive being a corruption of eh: vi va, which 
looks like a fictitious phrase, the usual Italian 
being chi é la? or chi va la? Anyhow, Hatz- 
feld’s explanation is simple and obvious. 

F. 


The would-be explanation given in L’/nter- 
médiaive is fancy-work, nor is qué vive equiva- 
lent to qué vit, to which Mr. Lynn objects 
rightly that the subjunctive mood of the 
phrase would not be accounted for. “Vive 
la vépublique !” he says, “means ‘May the 
republic live !’ (¢.e., continue) and Qui vive ? 
should mean not ‘ Who lives?’ but ‘Who may 
live?’” And so it is. The soldiers or par- 
tisans in the French armies of former cen- 
turies used as favourite war-cry and pass-word 
the names of their leaders or employers in 
combination with the vive in question, e.7., 
“Vive le Duc de Bourbon” (“ Vivat Dux,” 
&c.), so that it became a set phrase. Owing 
to this they used it also when challenging the 
other party, only putting the stereotyped 
formula in the interrogative form : “Qui— 
vive?” “ Vivat—quis?” “ Who—do you say— 
may live long!” Dr. G. 

Berlin. 

“ MANURANCE” (9 S, vii. 125, 274).—The 
two extracts from the Sedgeford Tithe Award 
are: “When in the manurance or occupation 
of the vicar himself,” and “When the said glebe 
lands are not in the manurance of the owner 
thereof.” The modern phraseology is “ tenure 


The | or occupation,” never 


“cultivation or occu- 


pation” or “cultivation” only. But as an 
alteration in meaning necessitates a different 
etymology for “manurance,” Mr. MAYAtt is 
right in directing attention to what is perhaps 
an erroneous conclusion on my part. For on 
the analogy of tenure, I had in my own mind 
derived “ manurance” from maneo, which is 
plausible enough in itself, but will scarcely 
stand against the older use of “ manurance,” 
HotcompBe ING 


ARUNDEL: WALDEN (9" S. vii. 28, 155, 231), 


| —Reading Canon Taytor’s ws at the last 


reference, I notice, while condemning sham 
antiquarian names, he says, “The Cam was a 
name given to the Granta so as to explain 
the name Cambridge.” I do not wish to 
challenge his statement about the name Cam, 
which may or may not be correct, but will 
he kindly furnish us with his authority for 
stating that the river Cam ever bore the 
name of the Granta, or furnish proof of the 
same? For in this statement I am inclined 
to fear he himself is one of those guilty sham 
antiquaries. We certainly want no sham 
topography, any more than genealogy, to 
mislead us. I have rowed on the Arun, and 
have always understood it derived its name 
from the arrow reeds which grew on its sides, 
Lat. Arundo phragmites. 
GRANTHAM Tom. 


Shrinking from venturing to tread in the 
thorny paths of philology, let me say that 
the “penk” is a common enough name of 
the minnow, and is used by Izaak Walton; 
sometimes it is called a “pink.” Besides 
Penkridge, there is in the same county 
(Stafford) a place called Penkhull (locally 
Penkle) ; and in Cornwall, St. Michael Penke- 
vell and Pencrebar. I have always under- 
stood that the prefix pen means a hill. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SuRNAME AND Famity (9 S. vi. 
242, 412).—“ Now is it not possible that Car- 
town, co. Kildare (one of the seats of the [rish 
Talbots in the seventeenth century), may 
have been so named after Carr in Lanca- 
shire?” I presume that the above extract 
from Mr. J. TALBor’s note refers to Carton, 
Maynooth, co. Kildare, the present seat of 
the Dukes of Leinster. The rental book of 
Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, a.p. 1518, was 
published in the Avlkenny Archeological 
Journal in the year 1866 by the late Herbert 
Francis Hore, Esq. He states that the ori- 


oe is a MS. in the British Museum, num- 
ered 3756in the Harleian collection. Among 
the place-names mentioned in the rental 
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book is “ The Carthyn,” which the editor re- | 


marks “is doubtless Carton.” Thus the name 
of this place was evidently so spelt in 1518. 
The editor also gives extracts wed a rent- 
roll of 1 May, 1684 (Harleian MS. 7200), one 
of which is as follows : 

“The next item mentions a notable name, ‘Coll. 
Richard Talbot,’ who was charged lV. a year for 
the chief rent of Carrtowne, instead of Sir Wm. 
Talbott. He had paid the half-year’s rent, being 
wobably then resident at Carton, now the seat of 
is Grace the Duke of Leinster.” 

Ido not know at what date the Talbots first 
became tenants of the Earls of Kildare. Ina 
little book entitled “Castle of Maynooth. 1868. 
Compiled by the Duke of Leinster for private 
circulation” (Dublin, Hodges, Smith & Co.), 
it is stated that 
“in or about 1629, a Ictter was sent to the Lords 
Justices of Lreland, by order of Charles L., in which 
it is stated that, as the title deeds of George, 16th 
Earl, then a minor, were in the custody of Chris- 
topher Fitzgerald, formerly servant to Gerald, late 
Karl, and who had grown very weak from old age, 
he directed them to be placed under the charge of 
Lord Aungier, uncle to the Earl, and of Sir W 
Talbot of Carten, in a chest with three locks: one 
key to be kept by the guardians of the Earl, 
another by Lord Aungier, and the third by Sir W. 
Talbot.” 

“Carrtowne” of 1684 looks very like a 
variation of “The Carthyn” of 1518 ; and if 
the Talbots’ tenancy only began in the seven- 
teenth century, it is unlikely that Carton was 
so named after Carr in Lancashire. I may 
add that, having spent my childhood in its 
immediate vicinity, [ can vouch for the fact 
that the modern orthography of the name is 
always Carton, pronounced with the accent 
on the penult. It is, however, often pro- 
nounced Cartown by the lower classes. Dr. 
Joyce, in his useful work ‘The Origin and 
History of Irish Names of Places,’ sixth 
edition, Dublin, 1891, vol. i. p. 245, states 
that 
“in many parts of Ireland the Anglo - Norman 
settlers introduced terms derived from their own 
language, and several of these are now very common 
as townland names. Cartrox signities a quarter, and 
is derived through the French yuarteron from the 
medizval Lat. guarteronus.” 

May not Carton have been derived from 
Cartron? This, of course, is merely a guess, 
and [ am aware how risky such guesses often 

are. It seems to me to be a pity that our 
Irish authorities on place-names, history, &c., 
do not appear to be so much in touch with 
‘N. & Q.’ as they might be, since many 


matters of interest relating to Ireland often 
crop up in its pages. 
8S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (9 S. vi. 251, 314, 
| 373, 455, 513; vii. 135, 196).—The most vivid 
| description of this punishment which I have 
| ever read occurs in an old novel, ‘ Memoirs of 
the Year Two Thousand Five Hundred.’ The 
note is perhaps worth preserving :— 

| “The author here evidently refers to what is 
improperly called the breaking on the wheel; for 
the criminal is stretched naked, except a cloth that 
goes round his waist, upon two planks, in the form 
of what is called St. Andrew’s cross; and then the 
executioner, with an iron bar, breaks all the bones 
of his arms, his legs, and thighs. A cruel punish- 
ment, the reader will say; but it is trifling to what 
he has to suffer; for he is then laid, with his face 
upward, upon a small wheel, about as wide as the 
length of his body only, and trussed up like a fowl 
for the spit; his broken legs and thighs are brought 
back to his arms, and he is bound round with cords, 
hard as a merchant binds a bale of goods that is to 
go a long voyage, till the ropes cut into the flesh, 
and thus left, with his head hanging backwards off 
the wheel, to expire by agonies; while the gay, 
polite Parisians throng from every quarter 
to behold a sight that is a disgrace to their 
capital, to their country, and to mankind; and 
while the softer sex, as the author says, gaze 
from the windows with insatiable curiosity. This 
punishment shows how strong the powers of life are 
In some men; what tortures human nature is 
capable of sustaining. One would imagine that a 
man could live but a very short time in such a 
situation; but the wretch I saw, who was young, 
and of a vigorous constitution, was placed on the 
wheel about six in the evening; at four the next 
morning, he complained of thirst, and drink was 
given him; about an hour after, he expired. 

“On revising this note, it occurred to me that the 
hard binding with ropes may be humanely intended 
to shorten the criminal’s tortures by stopping the 
circulation ; so when the executioner jumps on the 
shoulders of the man that is hanging he certainly 
intends, and does, in many instances, shorten his 
sufferings. Doubtless, too, a great part of the spec- 
tators are carried to these executions by a desire to 
sympathize in the criminal’s sufferings ; as, when a 
ship is in distress, the fond mother flies to the sea- 
shore, and while she strains her infant to the breast, 
commiserates their calamity, though utterly unable 
to relieve them.” 

Tuomas AULD. 

“Tappinc”” AND “Tipprnc” (9 8, vii. 105 
191). — “Tapping” is quite different from 
“tipping.” “Tapping” is, so to speak, 
coercive ; “tipping” is voluntary, or sup- 
posed to be, e.g. : 

“ He had frequently succeeded in tapping Tyson 
for subscriptions to military tournaments, churches, 
schools, &c. ; but deceased would never allow his 
name to appear, preferring to be called ‘A Friend.’” 

‘A Wanderer and a Gatherer,’ in Blachwood’s 
Magazine, March, p. 371. 

Grorce Brack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


A Fripay Suverstition (9" vii. 194).— 
I recollect, when [ was a boy in Norfolk, 


Rosslea, Clones, co, Fermanagh. 
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thirty-five years ago, hearing old labourers 
say that it was bad luck to put in a crop on 
a Saturday, while in many parts of the U.S. 
that day is regarded as being equally un- 
lucky for the commencement of any under- 
taking with Friday. In some of the Southern 
states farm hands will not hire themselves on 
a Saturday, because if they do they are sure 
not to stay the whole year; and I have fre- 
quently been warned not to sow a crop or 
plant fruit trees on that day, as they are 
“certain to turn out badly.” The following 
lines on the subject were copied out of an old 
plantation account-book, dated 1798, which | 
came across in a farmhouse in Virginia some 
years since :- 
Lucky and Unlucky Days. 
Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday best day of all; 
Thursday for losses, 
Friday for crosses, 
Saturday no luck at all. 
Don’t build on a Thursday—it’s a very bad day, 
For barns built then will be burnt, they say ; 
While the next two days are good for nought, 
Folks shoul’n’t be hired nor new things bought. 
Freperick T. Hrpcame 


ALLUSION IN Worpswortn vii. 188, 
232).—The a addressing his infant grand- 
son, and reflecting on the political troubles of 
the hour, recalls what Alfred, the father of 
his people, did for England. Linking past 
and present with condensed poetic licence, 
he eulogizes 

The crown 

Of Saxon liberty that Alfred wore, 

Alfred, dear Babe, thy great Progenitor ! 
The last line claims Alfred the Great as the 
political father of every Englishman, and 
therefore of the infant that should inherit 
the rights and privileges threatened at the 
moment by prevalent turbulence. That seems 
to cover all that is implied in the passage. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS (9'" S. vi. 167, 
276, 335 ; vii. 195).—1 believe only one or two 
of the many old churches in this city stand, 
upon plan, due east and west. 

Harry Hens, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Under this heading Inacvsé mentions four 
London churches which do not lie east and 
west. It may therefore be well to point out 
that “interments” do not take place at any 
of these churches. R. S. 


FERGAUNT (9* S. vii. 169).— Dugdale, in his 


*Baronage of England, p. 46, gives the fol- 
lowing, which will be what A. H. requires : 


| Tuki caused this stone to be laid.’ 


“ The tirst Earl of Richmund was Alan, sirnamed 
Rufus or Fergaunt (by reason of his Red Hair), Son 
to Eudo, Earl of Britanny in France. Which Alan, 
coming over into England with Duke William of 
Normandy, commanded the Rear of his army in the 
memorable Battle near Hastings.” 

His brother, the second earl, was Alan the 
Black. JoHun RADCLIFFE. 


Runic [Nscrretion FOUND IN St. Paut’s 
Cuurcuyarp (9° 8. vii. 269).—Your corre- 
spondent’s inquiry relates, | apprehend, to 
the so-described “ Danish monumental stone” 
which is now placed against the wall in the 
vestibule of the Guildhall Library. It is stated 
to have been found at the south-east corner 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1852, and to have 
been presented by Mr. (the recently deceased 
Sir Francis) Cook. The stone is roughly 
2 ft. square, or very nearly so, and about 4 
or 5in. thick. It is unfortunately in four 
pieces, but these, being placed together, show 
clearly enough a sort of hippogrift carved 
in low relief. The inscription (“ Konal and 
Tuki caused this stone to be laid”) runs 
along the face of the thickness on the left- 
hand side of the stone. It is deeply incised, 
but some of the letters or signs are chipped 
and knocked about. DouGLas Owen. 


The stone mentioned by Mr. T. Cany 
HvucHes is now in the vestibule of the Guild- 
hall Library, London. It is a whitish-grey 
stone, about 203 in. by 164in. and about 4in. 
thick. The description attached to the glass 
ease in which the stone is enclosed is as 
follows : 

Monumental Stone. Runic inserip- 
tion on the left-hand side of the Stone, ‘ Konal and 
Found at the 


| South-East End of St. Paul’s Church Y“, 1882. 


Presented by Francis Cook, Esq’. 


MATILpA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Irish Harps S, vii. 228).— Perhaps the 
following reference may serve as a clue to an 
Irish harp. It is taken from one of the cata- 
logues (in the British Museum) of Major Sirr’s 
collections (1841). No. 3 in Catalogue of 
lrish Antiquities “ not in cases” is described 
as “The Great Irish War Harp” “called 
Connair Crith or Ceannaire Croith (see 
Brompton)” :— 

‘The head of the Lrish goshawk is carved on 
the top of the pillar. There was a brass hand 
attached to it which is lost (the bloody hand of the 
O’Neils). It belonged to a bard of the O'Neil 
family.” 


Possibly an expert in heraldry could say 


whether the female figure generally shown 
is really an essential on an Irish harp, and 
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also the difference between the Irish and 
Welsh harp for heraldic purposes. 
SIMPLEX. 
So many able and exhaustive articles on 
harps, their introduction into Europe, more 
particularly into Ireland and Wales, have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ that, to save your 
space, I would refer your correspondent to 
om iii. ; S. xi. xii. ; 6S. 7S. i. 
iv. vi. xi. ; 8S. vii. viii. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Pens: “Nips” “Ness” (9% iii. 
365; iv. 95, 171, 271).—There is an instance 
of the use of the word “nib” in a letter 
received here a week or two ago from a 
native merchant at Attraboe, near Ashanti. 
The postscript to the communication in 
question runs : 

“N.B. Please kindly supply me cotton samples 
asstd, Lavender water asstd, samples Woolen, 
papers, Envelopes, pens and hs [the italics are 
my own], lett pencils, and other goods asst samples, 
and your address, envelopes, papers and pice list 
to supply or show to the clients to choose what they 
wefere or like in order to make order with you then. 
Fem not playing sirs. (ive my best wishes to your 
intimate wife.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Comic DIALOGUE Sermon S, vii, 248).— 
In J. W. Burgon’s ‘Letters from Rome’ 
(Murray, 1862) will be found (in Letter ix., 
p. 82) an amusing description of a similar 
dialogue which the author heard at San 
Vitale, in the course of a mission held in that 


church. Both interlocutors were Jesuits, but | 
neither of them apparently was “dressed as | 


a layman” in this case. The date was 
Ascensiontide, 1860. From Burgon’s account 
the “dialogo” appears to be a frequent inci- 
dent, though not an essential part, of a 
mission. S. G. HamILton. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Calendar of the Inner Temple Records. Edited 
by F. A. Inderwick, K.C. Vol. IIL. (Sotheran 
& Co.) 

Witu the third volume Mr. Inderwick brings to a 

close so much of his task of editing the Inner Temple 

records as he at present contemplates. Whether 
turther labours, materials for which exist, will be 
undertaken we are at present unable to say. What 
is accomplished is of great value to the student, 
and it is with that alone we have to deal. Of the 
three volumes, the first is occupied with the 

‘riod from 21 Henry VII. to 45 Elizabeth (see 
"'S. x. 507); the second carries the record up to 

the Restoration, 12 Charles II. (see 9* S. ii. 378); 


and the third to the close of the Stuart dynasty 
and the accession of that of Hanover, 12 Anne. 
Though less turbulent, and to some extent less 
picturesque, than the proceedings yooreeny chro- 
nicled, those now presented in Mr. Inderwick’s 
concluding volume are neither less interesting nor 
| less important. The period of plague which de- 
pe the Temple is close at hand when his labours 
vegin. It is followed by that of fire, which is not, 
unhappily, confined to the famous conflagration 
witeaased and depicted by Pepys. With no very 
long interval come the rebellion of Monmouth and 
the Bloody Assize, upon the heels of which tread 
| the Revolution of 1688 and the flight of the second 
| James, few signs of which are, however, traceable 
in the records. With plague and fire, and with 
other events of scarcely inferior importance, Mr. 
| Inderwick deals in his introduction, which once 
| more forms a masterly survey of events. On the 
residents in the Temple the plague seems to have 
exercised but little direct influence. Residents in 
the Inner Temple, like those in the other Inns of 
Court, met the difficulty by flight. The only entries 
to be found are such as the following, under 17 June, 
1665, 17 Charles II. : ‘“‘ Order that by reason of the 
sickness of the plague increasing, the reading for 
the next vacation shall not be kept, and therefore 
the reader, his attendant, and the vacationers are 
discharged.” This done, barristers and students 
betook themselves to the country houses of their 
friends, with the result that, though there are some 
burials of those who died in the Temple, the most 
noteworthy appears to be that of Henry Chilton, 
the Inner Temple steward, who was perhaps en- 
forcedly a resident (see Appendix L. p. 446). Some 
deaths of strangers who appear to have taken refuge 
in the Temple as a place of comparative security 
are mentioned in the same sad list. Thus, ‘* Mistress 
Peare and Mr. Richard Peare, her sonne, 
belonging to Mr. Peare, a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, were both buried in the churchyard, Sep- 
tember the first, 1665. Of the plague,” and ‘* Capt. 
Gyfford, a stranger who dyed at Mr. Gyfford’s 
chamber in the Middle Temple lane, was buried 
in the churchyard, September 30%, 1665. Of the 
plague.” No preparations whatever had been made 
to meet a calamity such as was the Great Fire, and 
though King’s Bench Walk offered some opposition 
to its westward progress, and something was done 
by blowing up the houses with gunpowder—an 
operation personally superintended by the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., a bencher of the Inn— 
it was due to a change in the wind that the chapel 
of the Knights Templars was preserved. The fire 
broke out again on 6 September, 1666; and during 
subsequent years disastrous fires were of fairly con- 
stant occurrence. The alarm created by the great 
conflagration was followed by that caused by the 
appearance of the Dutch fleet in the Thames. 
Contests between the Temple, which claimed to 
be extra-parochial, and the bity were of frequent 
occurrence, and the resistance of the Templars to 
the efforts of the Lord Mayor to assert his right 
within the precincts of the Temple led to some 
stirring and dramatic scenes, the account of which 
constitutes perhaps the most inspiriting portion of 
the annals. It is in connexion with the resistance 
of the barristers, who wore swords under their 
gowns, to the attempt of the Lord Mayor to enter 
with his sword held erect that the name first comes 
forward of Mr. (afterwards Lord) “ Jeffryes.” He 
was one of the gentlemen of the Inner Temple sum- 
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moned before the king in council in connexion 
with this disturbance. It is scandalously related 
concerning the Lord Mayor that, on being repulsed, 
he went to a tavern over the way and got drunk 
before renewing his effort. Of the Monmouth 
rebellion we hear practically nothing. It is a 
significant fact that after the Bloody Assize ‘‘ the 
benchers commissioned Sir Godfrey Kneller to 
aint a picture of Lord Jeffryes at a cost of 50/.” 
"his was paid for, and set up in the hall in 1687, in 
which year Jeffreys saw, by invitation, in the hall 


the performance of a translation from Moli¢re | 


entitled ‘The Cheats of Scapin.’ This was pre- 
sumably Otway’s piece produced ten years pre- 
viously at Dorset Garden. Concerning the various 
plays presented in the Temple, and the theatrical 
entertainments there given, Mr. Inderwick has 
much that is of interest to say. The subject gener- 
ally of revels repays attention. These mummeries 
or performances gave rise to scenes of disorder. 
We tind it noted on 31 January, 1668/9, ‘* Wheras 
several fellows [sic] came into the hall in the time 
of revels with their hats, swords, and coats, it is 
ordered that no fellows shall at any time come into 
the halls but in their gowns and caps, according to 
the ancient orders of the House.” The earliest 
quotation for “* bog-house” =latrine in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
is 1705. In the General Account Book, Oct., 1689, 
to Oct., 1690, we have a disbursement “* To Browne, 
the watchman, for burying the old man that kept 
the bog-houses, Is. 6a The ill-omened name of 
Titus Oates crops up occasionally, and Mr. Lang- 
horne, a barrister of Middle (?) Temple, is found 
guilty and put to death on his information. Lang- 
horne protested to the last his innocence, and Mr. 
Inderwick does not doubt his asseveration. The 
benchers behaved kindly to his widow, allowing 
her to sell her husband’s chambers, and giving her 
25. out of the funds. In spite of all precautions, 
illegitimate children were born in the Temple. An 
entry obviously alluding to such is “* Expenses of 
nursing Christmas, Benjamin and Thomas Temple 
at 3x. each child a week.” An interesting item in 
the Christmas accounts of 1681-2 is for “‘sweet- 
meats for Madam Gwinn (Thursday, 12 January, 
1682}, 1/’.” We might proceed extracting passage 
after passage of interest, but must stop. fe can 
only congratulate Mr. Inderwick upon the close 
of his admirably executed labours. Whether the 
work might not with advantage be continued to 
the beginning (or even the close) of the Victorian 
era is a matter on which the benchers of the 
Honourable Society will in due time decide. A 
portrait of Queen Anne, after Kneller, forms the 
trontispiece. Portraits of William III. and Mary IL., 
and of Lord Nottingham, with other illustrations 
of great interest, are also given. 


T'riglot Dictionary of Scriptural Repre sentative 

Words. By H. Browne, M.D. (Bagster & Sons.) 
ALL honest labour deserves respect, especially when 
actuated by religious motives. We can well believe 
that Dr. Browne has expended a very considerable 
amount of trouble in compiling these word-lists of 
‘Scriptural Representative Words,’ but he appears 
to have set to work rather blindly, without first 
ascertaining what had been achieved by other 
labourers in the same field. Indeed, he betrays 
but slight acquaintance with the works of the best 
Biblical scholars and lexicographers. He is satis- 
tied with the concordances of Dr. R. Young, the Rev. 
8. G. Green, and Wigram as his standard autho- 


rities. His object is to set out in parallel columns 
one English word which will in every case repre. 
sent one Hebrew word and the one synonymous 
Greek word. We much doubt whether this could 
ever be done, and, if it could, whether Dr. Browne 
has quite the scholarship todo it. The one (!) repre. 
sentative word in Biblical Greek for ** adamant,” 
he tells us, is deav@a éfcia, with a cross-reference 
| to “sharp thorns,” which is not forthcoming, 
though we do find “ thorns, sharp,” with the same 
definition. Hardly less elucidatory are “ after. 
noon,” with éereivw (I stretch out) as its proper 
Greek synonym, and “aunt,” paralleled with 
dyarovca (loving one); all which is sufficiently 
puzzling. Then Delitzsch’s Hebrew renderings of 
certain New Testament words like ‘* Christian” 
are frequently given; these, however close and 
idiomatic they may be, can hardly be called Biblical. 
If Dr. Browne had his will he would evidently 
make wild work of our English Bible, if we may 
judge by these specimens of his own versions: 
“Upon a last of these days [He] did speak out te 
us in a Son whom He put Heir of all things, by 
whom also He caused to be the Ages ” (Heb. i. 1, 2); 
** When there is a Covenant, it is a necessity of the 
Covenanter to bring death upon himself. For a 
Covenant is confirmed upon dead ones, since it 
cannot once-at-any-time be strong when the Cove- 
nanter is living” (Heb. ix. 16, 17); ** He was trusted- 
upon in a world, was taken-up-by-hand in glory” 
(1 Tim. iii. 16). We confess we cannot see that 
Biblical study is likely to be advanced by these 
word-lists, and we do not even understand how the 
compiler intends they should be used. They do 
not constitute a glossary, nor a dictionary, nor yet 
a concordance, and the references are given in ex- 
ceptional cases only. 


Botices to Corresgoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 
Ow all communications must be written the name 

and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
, lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip Ss. with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

J. H. Warp (“‘ Lines on the Skin ”).—The infor- 
mation you send appears an/e, p. 251. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The for April 20 contains Articies on 

LADY GRANVILLES WIDUWHVOD 

HAKNACK on CHRISTIANITY 

A NEW BUOK on GARDENING 

SOUTH AFRICA a CENTURY AGU 

The AMERICAN NEGRO of TO-DAY 

The MYSTERIES of ISIS 

NEW NOVELS —Kabs the Impossible, The Column. Monona. The 
third Floor; The Eternal Quest, The Kanner of Saint George ; 
Mary Bray, her Mark ; A Cardinal and his Conscience. 

BOOKS on the WAK 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE ADMIRAL NAPIER 

BOOKS and LETTERS"; CURDS and “CROWDY", ROYAL 
LIBRARIES and PAPYRUS in PHOENICIA, BYRON, KEATS, 
and REYNOLDS ; CRITICA CRITICIZED. 
ALso 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE — Astronomical Notes; Sale; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—New English Art Club ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Gossip ; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA—‘ Coriolanus' and ‘The Wilderness’, Gossip 


Tae ATHEN_Z£UM for April 6 contains Articles on 

TOURING in EAST ANGLIA. 

The GORDON HIGHLANDEKRS. 

HISTORY of COLONIZATION. 

SHAKSPEARE GENEALOGY. 

SCOTTISH HISTURY 

NEW NOVELS :—Harlaw of Sendle, The Frobishers, Eben Holden ; 
Rallast The Royal Sisters; The Salvation Seekers; A Soldier for 
a Day. 

LABOUR and STATISTICS 

MODERN THEOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZAKETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; HENRY of HUNTINGDON and GEOF- 
FREY of MONMOUTH, EARLY GOLF in ENGLAND; PER- 
SIAN PARALLEL to the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 

Also— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Motor Vehicles; Library Table, Anthropological Litera- 
ture; The Discovery of Jupiter's Satellites; Societies; Mectings 
Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Library Table; The Whitechapel Art Gallery; Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Kecent I’rints, Sales 
Gossip. 

MUSIC—Popular Concerts , Sir John Stainer, Gossip, Performances 


Next Week. 
DRAMA—* The Bennets'; ‘Lonely Lives’, Library Table Gossip 


The ATHEN 4£UM for April 15 contains Articles on 


BYRON'S LETIERS and JOURNALS 
The INDIAN BOURDEKLAND 

The GREAT NORTH ROAD. 

A HISTORY ofthe ENGLISH CHURCH. 
The POETRY of M. VERHAEREN. 


NEW NOVELS —The Heritage of Unrest, A Secretary of Legation , 
The Wizard's Knot, The Career of a Beauty ; Belinda Fitrwarren, 
Casting of Nets; The Midnight Passenger, The Vugitives; A 
Soldier of the King; Saronia; A Syndicate of Sinners. 

MILITARY BOOKS 

LOCAL HISTORY 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOUKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABRETHAN and 
JACOBBAN PERIODS; “ABALIENATE"; ‘SHAKESPEAKE'S 
FAMILY’; MR. GEORGE M. SMITH 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Wildfowler in Scotland Anthropological Notes , 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Koyal Society of Kritish Artists, Mr Strang’s Etchings 
at Gutekunsts Gallery; Mistakes in Church Dedication. Notes 
from Kome ; Gossip 


MUSIC—Gossip ; Performances Next Weck. 
DRAMA—' Nicandra’; The McKee Library ; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for March 30 contains Articles on 


| The LIFE of MR. CHILDERS. 


The MYTHS of GREECE 
A DISCUSSION of ETHICS. 


| TAINE and his WORK. 


THREE CORONATION ORDEKs. 


NEW NOVELS —Love and Honour, A Little Grey Shee A 
Kicycle of Cathay; The Survivor; Miss Spinney; Time's Pool; 
John Townley ; Kival Claimants 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS o. the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; The WORD “FPRSAIL"; The TROUBA- 
DOURS; The FIRST EDITION of The Pi UGRIM’S PROGRESS’ ; 
Miss C. M. YONGE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Kecent Publications; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Mr. Legros at Carfax's Gallery ; The Newly Discovered 
Vermeer; The Blyth Sale, Gossip 

MUSIC —* Dido and The Masque of Love’; Popular Concert 
Philharmonic Concert , Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA— The Kevolted Daughter’; Library Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENABUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. VIL 27, 1901. 
STANDARD EDITIONS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown &vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFOKM KDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS. in 17 vols. crown 8vo, 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 


Kdition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 

Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Lllustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown Svo, 6s. each, 
‘ontents ~Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—BKluebeard’s Keys, &c. —The 
Elizabeth , Two Hours, From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel, Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
The “ Haworth” Kdition. In 7 vols. large crown &Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt tup, 
2/. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations. Snstading by ot Places described in the Works, reproduced 
from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with 
Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medalists of the Royal peeten raphic Society. Introductions to the Works are 
supplied by Mrs HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s * Life of Charlotte Bronta® 
by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronte authority. 
* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 4vo, 5s. each. The POPULAR 
KDITION. 7 vols. small post svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols, 
small ay 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold- lettered cloth 


case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols., each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. dd. each, bound in cloth. 
Contents. —Wives and Daughters—-North and South—Sylvia's Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Harton, and other Tales—Kuth, and 


other Tales Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales 


* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold- 


lettered cloth case, I4s. 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, 


gilt top, 2s. #d 
mien Imaginati: m and Fancy —The Town—Autotography of Leigh Huat—Men, Women, and Kooks— Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey 


from Mount Hybia—Table Ta 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. eac 
Council, First Series-.Friends in Counci!, Second Series—Companions of My Solitude , Essays “written during the 
on Urganivation in Daily Life 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 13 vols. 
large crown vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. each. This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir m the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
THE THIRTEEN VOLUMKS ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN 8ET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3/. 18s. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo, 
some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 
Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, 9.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo, 


with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 
Ww 
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bound in cloth, 4/. lls. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, “s. 6d. each. 


. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. bound in 


* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


cloth case, 21%. lettered cloth case, 21s. 
London ; SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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